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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



was a large congregation very attentive to the services 
and a aood sermon by the pastor. The Chapel is a very 
fine edilice with an attractive audience room. After some 
hesitation I accompanied many of the members of the 
Peace Congress to the reception of M. Carnot, President of 
France, at 3 p. m. There was an immense number of 
people chiefly engaged in social conversation as they 
strolled over the beautiful grounds of the President's Pal- 
ace. The latter is a typical Frenchman in his looks and 
manners. If the French, as those best informed allege, 
are really " serious" at heart, with whatever that implies of 
depth, consistency, moral strength and sensitiveness and 
absolute sincerity, their method of manifesting such a 
character is totally unlike that of the English and Ameri- 
cans. The Government gave the President $80,000 to 
entertain strangers during the Exposition and $20,000 to 
each of the " ministers, " or members of the Cabinet as 
we call them. Thirty million francs, i. e. over $6,000,000 
was givtn outright to the Exposition. It has drawn as 
many as 200.00) people on some days. Single tickets 
were reduced to 10 cents, half price, by a lottery under 
the authority of the Government. Our Government 
would not countenance a lottery, but if the United States 
is to equal France in an Exhibition and its concomitants, 
— calling 169 " Congresses " in connection with it — it 
must make liberal appropriations for 1892. The mass of 
spectators at the Paris Exposition are French. Owing to 
the distance of other nations our exhibition must depend 
even more on our own people. 

July 1. My companions, Mr. Gilman and Dr. Miner, 
returned to London to-day. I spent the day at the Expo- 
sition and dined with Mr. H. W. Robilliard, 12 Rue Thouin, 
near the Pantheon. He is an editor of GaVgnani's Mes- 
senger. I had letters of introduction to him from Ameri- 
can friends. His pleasant little family made me heartily 
welcome to their home, under the same roof with the New 
Church Chapel, of which M. Humana is pastor, and in 
connection with which there is a library. M. Robilliard 
is a native of Jersey and an earnest believer in the doc- 
trines of the Swedish Seer, among which is Peace. 

July 2. On invitation of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robilliard, I became their guest till I should leave Paris. 

July 3. At Exposition. Travelled about the entire 
city on omnibuses and oti the river Seine in steamers. 

July 4. The great American "Independence Day." 
A. M., I visited Marquis de Lafayette's tomb in a distant 
and retired place, saw the floral decorations by the Ameri- 
cans assembled. Edmond de Lafayette, a Senator of 
France and grandson of the Marquis, made a brief ad- 
dress. I gladly accepted a proffered seat in his carriage. 
He is seventy, speaks English well, knew most of our 
public men before our civil war, having visited America. 
He knew his grandfather well and was by his side when 
he died. We had a pleasant conversation on many topics 
and especially on the proposed Franco-American treaty 
of Arbitration. M. Lafayette is a Republican, sus- 
tains the present administration of France and is hopeful 
for the future of his country. I promised to send him 
Josiah Quincy's interesting reminiscences of his grand- 
father's famous visit to America. At 2 p. m. I was in- 
vited to a reserved seat at the unveiling of Bartholdi's 
statue of "Liberty Enlightening the World," a smaller 
copy of the one presented to America and now in New 
York harbor. M. Spuller, minister of foreign affairs, 
and Hon. Whitelaw Reid made addresses expressive ol 
the kindly feeling between the two great republics of the 
world. I was glad to be introduced to M. Bartholdi and 



thank him for our statue. The City of Paris took all 
who were invited on steamers up the Seine, to the Hotel 
de Ville just completed and a most magnificent building, 
rising upon the same spot as the one ruined by the Com- 
mune. There were nearly one thousand of my country- 
men at the entertainment given them by the city. In the 
evening Mrs. Reid "received" about as many at her 
palatial home Avenue Roche. The annual rent of the 
house is considerably more than her husband's salary. I 
enjoyed a pleasant interview with M. Passy the distin- 
guished advocate of Peace and was glad to introduce him 
and other French friends to our very courteous minister. 

July 5. After a day fully occupied in Paris, I left for 
London via Calais and Dover at 8.40 p. m. The mean 
little steamer was less unbearable on the channel than 
usual and daylight shone upon us on the London train, 
m company with excellent Irish-American Methodist fam- 
ily from San Francisco. 

July 6. At Holborn Viaduct Hotel, London, and at 
the quiet, spacious and central Peace rooms of the London 
Society. 

( To be continued. ) 



THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CON- 
FERENCE. 

London, Sept. 30. A public meeting was held at 
Cambridge to-day to wish godspeed to Mr. Charles Hall, 
Member of Parliament for Cambridgeshire, who is Chair- 
man of the British delegation to the maritime conference 
to be held in Washington. Mr. Hall in a speech said he 
trusted the conference would result in much needed reforms 
in international law. England, the mistress of the seas, 
was sending for the first time a delegation to a maritime 
conference abroad, a fact that showed the great impor- 
tance attached to the matters that would come up for dis- 
cussion before the conference at Washington. 



General James Grant Wilson, while hunting for some 
papers concerning his wife's ancestors, among the public 
archives at the Hague, met with a letter addressed to the 
States-General of the United Netherlands by P. Schagen, 
dated Amsterdam, Nov. 7, 1626, announcing the purchase 
of the island of Manhattan by the Dutch West India Com- 
pany for the sum of $24. Two days Uter he was lucky 
enough to find the original deed, which has lain thus hid- 
den away for 263 years among the papers of an old Dutch 
family. Gen. Wilson intends to purchase the deed, if 
possible, and to take it with him to New York. 



— One hundred thousand immigrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland landed in New York during eight months of 
the current year. The people of all countries are in this 
country, but of no country so much as the British Empire. 



The substitution of peace and arbitration for war and 
destruction is certainly an object worthy of the best efforts 
of civilized and enlightened men and nations. — Orover 
Cleveland. 



